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Coaxial Cable System Transmits Motion 


Pictures 


N Philadelphia on November 9 

executives of Bell System com- 

panies witnessed an experimental 
showing of motion pictures trans- 
mitted over the coaxial cable from 
New York City. In the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in New York a sound- 
picture film was run through a trans- 
mitter and its two records—sound 
and scene—were converted into elec- 
tric currents and transmitted to 


Philadelphia. There the picture was 
reproduced on a glass screen large 
enough for a group of ten people to 
see easily, while the accompanying 
sound came from a loud speaker. The 
sound picture described, by voice and 
animated diagrams, the coaxial cable 
system; and explained the operation 
of the picture transmitter and receiver. 
To study the possibilities of the co- 
axial system for transmitting a com- 


Sending a motion picture from Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York, to Philadel- 
phia over the coaxial cable 
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plex current of a general type re- 
quired in a television program, a mo- 
tion picture was used. Its film moves 
uniformly past a picture gate where 
lenses in a large rotating disc sweep 
across it a light beam three-thous- 
andths of an inch square. The beam 
scans the picture in 240 lines and at 
the rate of twenty-four frames a 
second. The resulting current con- 
tains frequencies between zero and 
about eight hundred kilocycles. 

For transmission to Philadelphia 
this signal current is raised by modu- 
lation about one hundred kilocycles 
higher in the frequency range to 
avoid the portion of the range where 
transmission would be unsatisfactory 
and amplification difficult. The signal 
current is raised in frequency by 
double modulation and precise filter- 
ing; and a single sideband is obtained 
for transmission. Compensation is in- 
troduced for the different velocities of 
transmission of different frequency 
components in the band. 

In transmission over the cable the 
lowest frequencies fall behind the 
highest, taking about twenty mil- 
lionths of a second longer in travel. In 
that time the cathode beam can move 
forty times its width. The effect is the 
same as if the finer the picture details 
the more out of synchronism were 
scanning disc and cathode beam. De- 
lay equalizers were therefore de- 
veloped to keep together all the com- 
ponents of the current to a precision 
corresponding to the motion of the 
beam for half its width, that is, a 
dead-heat finish between all the fre- 
quencies to within a quarter of a mil- 
lionth of a second. 

At the receiving terminal, in a 
cathode-ray tube, the current is sup- 


plied to a set of plates so arranged 
that the current corresponding to the 
brightest spot on the film centers the 
electron stream onan aperture one two- 
hundredth of an inch square. For less 
bright points the beam does not center 
on the aperture and fewer electrons 
pass. The stream then passes two more 
pairs of plates; one of which sweeps it 
back and forth two hundred and forty 
times; and the other up and down 
once each twenty-fourth of a second. 

The demonstration of course was 
not the first transmission of television 
image currents for long distances over 
wires. The first such demonstration 
was made by the Bell System in 1927 
when television image currents were 
transmitted from Washington to Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in New York 
and there reproduced. In that demon- 
stration transmission was over spe- 
cially conditioned telephone circuits of 
ordinary construction. The charac- 
teristics of such circuits were suf- 
ficiently good for the poor grade of 
television picture then attainable by 
the equipment for scanning and re- 
producing (50 lines, corresponding to 
a band of about 22,500 cycles). 

Following the demonstration Dr. 
Jewett made the statement that “‘the 
experimental 1,000,000-cycle repeaters 
on a portion of the cable are to be re- 
placed by experimental 2,000,000- 
cycle repeaters, as the next orderly 
step in the development of equipment 
which will give a coaxial cable system 
capable of accommodating the maxi- 
mum number of telephone channels 
which it is economical to handle on 
such a cable or the widest band of fre- 
quencies which the best television 
scanning and reproducing apparatus 
may require.” 
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N telephone and radio work, a 

great deal of interest centers about 

the analysis of electrical phenom- 
ena of very short duration. This 
analysis requires a device which is 
free from inertia and able to respond to 
rapid fluctuations in circuit conditions. 
Some years ago there was developed in 
the Laboratories a. low-voltage cath- 
ode-ray oscillograph which proved 
valuable for circuit analysis up to 
moderately high frequencies. This 
tube required a low pressure of inert 
gas to focus the electron stream. The 
use of “gas focusing” imposed a ser- 
ious limit on the range of frequencies 
covered. The increasing use of higher 
frequencies in electrical communica- 
tion has made it necessary to widen 
the range of frequencies which can be 
analyzed by this means. A new series 
of cathode-ray tubes (coded 325 and 
326) with high vacuum and electro- 
static focusing has been developed in 
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New 


Cathode-Ray 
Tubes 


By M. S. GLASS 


Vacuum Tube Development 


the Laboratories to meet 
these requirements. The ap- 
plications of these tubes in- 
clude frequency and modu- 
lation measurements and 
wave-shape studies over a 
frequency band extending 
well up into the megacycles, 
They have been found es- 
pecially suitable for the ob- 
servation and recording of 
transients of short dura- 
tion which require high 
fluorescent intensity together with 
good definition. 

The construction of the tubes, 
which is the same throughout the 
series, is illustrated in Figure 1. A 
stream of electrons from an indirectly 
heated cathode is directed toward the 
fluorescent screen by a positive poten- 
tial on the focusing electrode. A modu- 
lating electrode is located between the 
cathode and the focusing electrode 
and operated at a negative potential 
to control the magnitude of the elec- 
tron stream. A collimating tube in- 
cluded in the focusing electrode col- 
lects the electrons which deviate too 
far from the axis of the tube. Emerg- 
ing from this collimating tube the 
electrons enter the focusing field 
which is set up by the potential dif- 
ference between the focusing electrode 
and the accelerating electrode. When 
the ratio between these two voltages 
is set at a definite value, the stream of 
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electrons is brought to a sharp focus 
at a point on the fluorescent screen. 
The high positive potential on the 
accelerating electrode imparts kinetic 
energy to the electrons which is dissi- 
pated at the screen surface partly as a 
brilliant spot of light. 

The focusing effect of the electro- 
static field on the electrons is illus- 
trated with the aid of the equipoten- 
tial lines shown in Figure 1. Each line 
is more positive than its neighbor 
nearer the cathode. The force exerted 
on the electrons by the field is always 
at right angles to these lines and pulls 
the electrons toward the more positive 
part of the field. The electron paths 
moving away from the cathode will 
tend to converye in region A, diverge 
in region B, converge again in region 
C, and diverge slightly in region D. 
Comparing region A with region B 
and region C with region D, it will be 
seen that in each case the converging 
effect takes place before the electrons 
have been much accelerated by the 
field through which they are passing, 
while the diverging effect comes after 
the electrons have been subjected to a 
large accelerating force. Since rapidly 
moving electrons are much less af- 
fected by fields than slow ones, the 
converging effect of the field is stronger 


in each case than the tendency to di- 
verge, with the net result that the 
electrons are brought to a focus. 

It is necessary to design the elec- 
trodes for region A so as to keep down 
the convergence of the electron paths 
in that region. If this convergence is 
too great the electrons will pass 
through a focal point between A and 
B and be divergent when they reach 
region B where their divergence will 
be increased still further by the action 
of the field. Under these conditions 
the electron stream would spread out 
and a large proportion of it would be 
intercepted by the collimator. This 
would result in a very low beam in- 
tensity. In the new tubes this ten- 
dency is minimized by using a thick 
modulator diaphragm and by placing 
the emitting surface of the cathode 
very close to the aperture in this 
diaphragm. 

Two mutually perpendicular pairs 
of parailel plates are provided in each 
tube to control the position of the 
spot. When a field is established be- 
tween either pair of plates, the spot 
is deflected toward the more positive 
one by an amount which is propor- 
tional to the voltage impressed. If an 
alternating potential is applied the 
spot moves back and forth on the 


SCREEN 


ELECTRON STREAM 


w-7 


1 CATHODE (EMITS ELECTRONS 


FROM END SURFACE) 
2 MODULATOR ELECTRODE 
3 FOCUSSING ELECTRODE 


4 COLLIMATING TUBE 
5 ACCELERATING ELECTRODE 


Fig. 1—A stream of electrons from a hot cathode, shown at the left end of the diagram, 

passes through a collimating tube and focusing field and then between two pairs of control 

plates which are not shown. It is brought to focus on the luminescent screen at the other 
end of the tube 
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screen in phase with the potential, 
and because of persistence of vision, 
gives the appearance of a line. If an- 
other alternating potential is applied 
to the perpendicular pair of plates, 
the spot traces out a curve which rep- 
resents graphically the relation be- 
tween the two alternating voltages. 
For this reason these tubes are com- 
monly referred to as ‘“‘cathode ray 
oscillographs,” although they are not 
limited to oscillographic applications. 


“RMAGNETIC 


SHIELD 


manner as to insure accuracy of align. 
ment and perpendicularity of the 
axes of deflection. 

The conducting coating on the in. 
terior walls of the bulb provides a re. 
turn path for electrons which come 
from the screen and also serves as an 
electrical shield. A soft iron cylinder, 
if placed around the bulb, provides 
adequate shielding from the ordinary 
magnetic disturbances encountered. 

The new tubes are made in two 
sizes which are inter- 
changeable since fo- 
cusing potentials and 
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the deflecting poten- 
tials for full scale de- 


flection of the spot are 
the same for all tubes 


of the series. The es- 


in the size of the screens 
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and the fluorescent ma- 


terial used in them. 


The maximum screen 
diameter of the 325 
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series is four and one- 


Fig. 2—Circuit diagram for the new cathode-ray tubes 


Four separate leads connect the de- 
flector plates of the tubes to external 
terminals. These leads make it pos- 
sible to balance each pair of plates 
accurately with respect to the poten- 
tial on the accelerating electrode so 
that the mid-point of the deflecting 
field is at that potential. This elimi- 
nates the defocusing of the spot and 
the distortion of the pattern which re- 
sults if one plate of each pair is at or 
near the potential of the accelerating 
electrode while the other plates swing 
through wide variations of potential 
with respect to the accelerating elec- 
trode. In addition, the deflector plates 
are mounted in the tube in such a 
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half inches while that 
of the 326 series is 
seven inches. Either 
size is available with 
any of three fluorescent screen ma- 
terials. The 325A and 326A tubes are 
provided with green fluorescent 
screens of medium persistence and are 
suitable for visual observation or 
photography with green-sensitive film. 
The 325B and 326B tubes have 
screens of high fluorescent intensity 
on which an image may persist for 
several seconds after excitation has 
ceased. This fits them especially for 
the observation of non-recurrent or 
very low-frequency phenomena. The 
325C and 326C tubes are provided 
with blue-fluorescent screens of 
highly actinic quality and are in- 
tended primarily for photographic 
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Fig. 3—The electron stream which impinges on the screen is developed by a gun which 
comprises an indirectly heated cathode to supply the electrons, a collimating tube and 
an electro-static field to accelerate the electrons and bring them to focus 


recording with blue-sensitive film. 

Each tube has two bases. There is a 
standard five-pin base attached in the 
conventional position at the end of the 
bulb which provides terminals for the 
cathode, cathode heater, modulating 
electrode and focusing electrode. The 
other is a special five-pin base at- 
tached along the neck of the bulb. 
This provides terminals for the ac- 
celerating electrode and the four de- 
flector plates. It is accurately located 
with respect to the fluorescent screen 
and oriented with reference to the de- 
flector plate system so that it may be 
used to fix the position of the tube in 
the mounting. There is a bayonet pin 
to lock the tube in position. The two 
bases make possible a large separation 
of the leads which operate at widely 
different potentials. This simplifies 
the insulation problem for the high 
voltages and enables the operator to 
shield completely that part of the 
tube circuit which operates far from 
ground potential. The use of two sepa- 
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rate bases also permits wide spacing 
of leads in each base, which keeps 
capacities at a minimum. 

To attain all the unique features 
embodied in these tubes it has been 
necessary to design a mechanical 
structure and a method of assembly 
radically different from those of any 
previous design. While no effort has 
been spared to maintain the degree 
of accuracy required in the assembly, 
it has nevertheless been so laid out as 
to lend itself to the use of conven- 
tional vacuum-tube machinery. Fig- 
ure 3 shows partial assemblies which 
are later sealed together on a regular 
seal-in machine. A new technique 
which was developed for the produc- 
tion of the fluorescent screen has been 
found superior to the older methods, 
both in the speed of production and 
in the quality of screen. These various 
developments have made it possible 
to produce these highly specialized 
tubes without resorting to any spe- 
cialized procedures. 
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Variation of Cable Loss With ‘Temperature 


By C. M. HEBBERT 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


T IS a matter of everyday ex- 

perience that changes in tem- 

perature affect the sizes of objects 
all around us. The Brooklyn Bridge is 
fitted with ingenious sliding devices 
in its floor to allow for the fifteen 
inches or more which it contracts 
from summer to winter. Rails on the 
railroad track have large gaps be- 
tween them in winter but in summer 
fit snugly together. Pipe lines may 
even break due to excessive contrac- 
tion during very cold weather. So it 
is with overhead telephone cables; 
they sag a bit more or shrink and draw 
away from the ground as the tem- 
perature varies according to seasons. 


All such changes can be seen with 
the eye, but many other invisible 
changes take place at the same time. 
Inside the cable, which is almost con- 
tinuously changing its size because of 
the temperature changes, there are 
many wires whose electrical “con- 
stants’ are likewise dependent upon 
the temperature. It is well known that 
the resistance of a copper wire in- 
creases with increasing temperature 
although this effect is largely inde- 
pendent of any change in the physical 
dimension of the wire with tempera- 
ture and is due to the physical prop- 
erties of the copper. Actually the per- 
centage change in resistance is many 
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times greater than the 
rcentage change in 


dimensions, the coef- 


PER CENT 


ficient of linear expan- 
sion being only 


ATTENUATION IN 


_ 


0.000017 per degree 20 


Centigrade as com- 
pared with the d-c re- 
sistance coefficient of 
0.00393 at 20° C. Both 
direct-current resistance and alternat- 
ing-current resistance exhibit this in- 
crease with temperature, although the 
per cent change differs in the two cases. 

If a pair of wires be considered, it 
will be found that the inductance, the 
capacitance between wires of the pair, 
and the leakage conductance also 
change with temperature. The in- 
ductance and capacitance depend 
upon both the distance between wires 
of the pair and upon their diameters. 
Heat, or lack of it, tends to change 
the distances and diameters, and 
causes a resultant change in the in- 
ductance and capacitance. At the 
same time internal pressure changes 
may be taking place which with other 
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of attenuation of nineteen-gauge cable pair 


with temperature at fifty kilocycles 


changes affect the characteristics of 
the paper between the wires. These 
changes show up in the capacitance 
differences as well as in the form of 
changes in the leakage between wires. 
Measurements have been made on 
cables in the field and on a number of 
reels of cable in a temperature-con- 
trolled room at Bell Laboratories to 
determine just how large these 
changes due to temperature actually 
are. A few of the results for some 
1g-gauge pairs are shown by the 
curves of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. These show that increasing the 
temperature increases everything but 
the leakage conductance. At a fre- 
quency of fifty kilocycles the resist- 
ance increases by about 


- twenty per cent as the 
™ temperature rises from 

NY zero to 120 degrees 
130 Fahrenheit. The con- 
3 ee ductance decreases by 
over sixty per cent. 
110 ance The changes of capaci- 
capacity |__| tance and inductance 
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only about 4.7 per cent 
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Fig. 1—Change of constants of nineteen-gauge cable pair 
with temperature at fifty kilocycles 
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ture variations but the 
effect is small. The 
magnitude of the char- 
acteristic impedance at 
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fifty kilocycles decreases only about 
one per cent as the temperature in- 
creases from zero degrees Fahrenheit 
to 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The attenuation, or transmission 
loss, of a cable pair depends upon the 
frequency and upon these so-called 
“constants,” which the figures above 
show to be variable with temperature. 
The “constants” also are dependent 
to a greater or less extent on the fre- 
quency. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that the attenuation also varies 
with temperature, and the amount of 
the change differs for different fre- 
quencies. From the mathematical 
formula for attenuation, it can be 
shown that that quantity is only 
slightly affected by the large changes 
in conductance shown in Figure 1. 
Experimental confirmation of this is 
shown in Figure 2. It can also be 
shown that the attenuation change is 
caused largely by the change in the 
ratio of the series resistance to the 
series inductance. The similarity be- 
tween the curve of resistance change 
in Figure 1 and the curve of attenua- 
tion change in Figure 2, coupled with 
the small change in inductance, il- 
lustrates this fact. 

The actual loss in decibels per mile 


is shown for various frequencies and 
temperatures on Figure 3. Another 
way of expressing the variation be. 
tween these curves is shown in Figure 
4 where the changes in attenuation 
with temperature are given in decibels 
per degree per mile. At fifty kilocycles 
the loss of a mile of cable changes by 
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Fig. 4—Change in attenuation in db per 
degree F. per mile of a nineteen-gauge 
cable pair for various frequencies 


about 0.0047 decibel for each degree 
Fahrenheit change in temperature. 
This change in loss per mile for one 
degree change in temperature seems 
small, but even for cables only one 
hundred miles in length the change 
from summer to winter is about fifty 
db at twenty kilocycles. This assumes 
a one hundred-degree change in tem- 
perature which takes 


aa place over about a six 
| months’ period. Oc- 


casionally, however, 


there are drops of 
nearly fifty degrees 


within twenty-four 
hours’ time. Such rapid 


temperature changes 
causing enormous var- 


iations in the loss of 
long cable circuits pre- 
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gain regulation and 


Fig. 3—Loss per mile of nineteen-gauge cable pair for various equalizer adjustment, 


frequencies and temperatures 
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since the overall char- 
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acteristics of a system must be kept accurate knowledge of the effect of 
reasonably constant at all times. It temperature changes on the cable loss 
is because of this requirement that is of such great importance. 


Measuring changes in cable impedance with changes in temperature 


Transmission Line Structures as 
High-F requency Networks 


By W. P. MASON 
Radio Research Department 


S the radio art has progressed, 
the tendency has been to use 
higher and higher frequencies 

so as to secure a greater number of 


channels. The higher the frequency, 


Fig. 1—Schematic representation of a 
transmission line 


however, the more difficult it is to 
build such essential apparatus as 
filters and transformers because of the 
small values of inductances and ca- 
pacitances required and the com- 
paratively large effect of the inter- 
connecting leads. Also the ratio of the 
reactance to the resistance of the 
coils, or their Q value, does not in- 
crease with frequency, and as a result 
the percentage selectivity of the 
filters, which is a function of Q, can be 
no greater at' high frequencies than at 
low. This means that the frequency 
space required to permit the loss in- 
troduced by the filter to increase from 
the low value over the pass band to 
the high value outside the band in- 
creases with frequency, and thus 
efficient utilization of the frequency 
space becomes impossible. For use at 
these high frequencies it would be de- 
sirable to employ some arrangement 
in which the Q of the inductance ele- 
ments increases with frequency. 
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It can be shown mathematically 
that a transmission line acts as an 
electrical network in which the re- 
sistance, inductance and capacitance 
are distributed in small increments 
along its length as shown in Figure 1. 
In such a line there is nothing equiva- 
lent to the interconnecting leads since 
both inductance and capacitance are 
continuously distributed so that the 
connecting leads reduce to zero length. 
Moreover, the resistance of such a 
line increases as the square root of the 
frequency, while the inductive react- 
ance increases directly as the frequen- 
cy with the result that the ratio of 
reactance to resistance, or the Q, also 
increases in proportion to the square 
root of the frequency. If sections of 
transmission lines could be connected 
together to form a filter, a number of 
advantages would be secured as com- 
pared to the ordinary coil and conden- 
ser filter. 
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Fig. 2—A band-pass filter employing 


coaxtal structures 
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As a matter of fact, sections of 
transmission lines can readily be con- 
nected together to form various types 
of filters. A section of line, with an- 
other section connected in shunt at 
the mid-point, for example, gives a 
band-pass filter providing the line is 
of such dimensions and construction 
that its inductance, capacitance, and 
resistance are of the proper values. 
For use at high frequencies, a satis- 
factory type of line is the coaxial 
structure, because it is a completely 
shielded transmission line, and the 
parameters are readily changed by 
varying the relative diameters of the 
inner and outer conductors. These 
advantages are also shared by a 
shielded-pair conductor consisting of 
two wires surrounded by a copper 
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Fig. 3—Attenuation-frequency character- 
istic of the band-pass filter of Figure 2 


shield, and such an element is useful in 
balanced filter construction. 

One of the simplest and most useful 
types of transmission line filters, using 
the coaxial structure, is shown in 
Figure 2. It consists of a coaxial con- 
ductor of length 2/ shunted in the 
middle by a short-circuited line of 
length L. If the line impedance of the 
side branch is half that of the main 
line, such an arrangement is a band- 
pass filter whose pass band lies be- 
tween the frequencies /,; and f/2, where 
fiis the frequency necessary to make 
L+/ a quarter wavelength, and /2 is 
the frequency necessary to make / a 
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quarter wavelength. Although trans- 
mission lines can be represented by 
the schematic of Figure 1, their action 
as filters differs somewhat from that 
of a conventional filter with lumped 
coils and condensers, since it is best 
represented as the transmission of 
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Fig. 4—Impedance characteristic of the 
transmission line filter 


waves. In this respect transmission 
line filters are similar to acoustic 
filters, as pointed out in a RecorpD 
article (August, 1928, p. 392) which: 
showed that the transmission-line 
filter is the electrical analogue of the 
acoustic filter. 

The selectivity of a filter of this 
type is obtained by virtue of wave 
interference between the direct and 
reflected waves in the structure. In 
this respect it is similar to devices in 
the optical field—such as the diffrac- 
tion grating—which obtain a separa- 
tion of waves of different frequency 
by wave interference. With an input 
voltage impressed on such a filter as is 
shown on Figure 2, the output current 
will initially be that transmitted di- 
rectly through the main branch, but 
in the meantime an electromagnetic 
wave will have started down the side 
branch. After a short period, the cur- 
rent reflected from the side branch will 
be transmitted to the output. If the 
frequency of the impressed voltage is 
in the attenuating region of the 
filter, this reflected current will be out 
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of phase with the directly transmitted 
current, and will result in wave inter- 
ference or current cancellation, which 
will cause the filter to attenuate cur- 
rents of this frequency. If the fre- 
quency of the impressed potential lies 
in the transmitting band of the filter, 
however, the reflected wave will be in 
phase with the directly transmitted 
wave, and the filter will transmit. The 
ordinary electrical filter with lumped 
constants can be looked on as a limit- 
ing case of the transmission-line filter 
in which all the coils are equivalent to 
very short lengths of line of very high 
impedance, and condensers as open 
circuited lines of very short lengths 
and very low impedances. The output 
current will be the sum of all the direct 
and reflected waves existing in the 
output and hence the selectivity of a 
coil and condenser filter can be re- 
garded as being due to wave inter- 
ference. In fact one method of calcu- 
lating the transient behavior of a 
coil and condenser network is to cal- 
culate the direct and reflected waves 
occurring, assuming the elements are 
short sections of lines, and then to 
proceed to the limit by letting the 
line lengths approach zero. 

The attenuation-frequency charac- 
teristic of the filter of Figure 2 will be 
as shown in Figure 3. There are a 


Fig. s—One use of a band-pass filter such as is shown in 
Figure 4 is for connecting high impedance tubes 
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number of pass bands located at har- 
monic intervals; the lowest pass band 
will be bounded by the frequencies /; 
and f2 already referred to, and the 
higher pass bands will be bounded by 
multiples of these frequencies. The 
characteristic impedance of the filter 
will be as shown in Figure 4. For the 
first band and all odd harmonic bands 
it will be very high, while for the even 
harmonic bands it will be very low. 
Using its first band, therefore, such a 
filter would be suitable for connecting 
high-impedance tubes as shown in Fig- 
ure 5. The band width is easily regu- 
lated by changing the length of the side 
branch, and the impedance can be va- 
ried by changing the ratio of the diam- 
eters of the outer and inner conductors. 


Fig. 6—A coaxial filter employing a lumped 
capacitance 


Since the length of such filters de- 
pends on the frequencies of the pass 
band, it is obvious that they would be- 
come unwieldy at low frequencies. 
Even at thirty megacycles, for ex- 
ample, the length of 
the main conductor 
would be five meters. 
By the use of con- 
densers, however, 
. shorter lengths may be 
employed, and this use 
of lumped capaci- 
tances has the further 
advantage of spread- 
ing apart the multiple 
pass bands. At high 
frequencies this har- 
monic sequence of pass 
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bands is not particularly objection- 
able, since the gain of vacuum tubes 
falls off rapidly at high frequencies. 
For lower frequencies, however, it is 


ATTENUATION 


fo FREQUENCY 


Fig. 7—Attenuation-frequency characteris- 
tic of the coaxial filter with lumped capaci- 
tance as shown in Figure 6 


often desirable to have the secondary 
pass bands removed further from the 
main band. 

Such a filter is shown in Figure 6, 
where the lumped capacitance makes 
the branch circuit unnecessary. The 
attenuation frequency characteristic 
of such a filter will be as shown in 
Figure 7. If the series capacitance is 
small and the shunt capacitances large, 
this filter will have a very narrow pass 
band, and will be useful in separating 
radio channels which do not differ 
much in frequency. A measured char- 
acteristic for three sections of this 
type is shown in Figure 8, where it 
may be seen that a large insertion loss 
is attained outside the pass band. 
Such a filter has been used experi- 
mentally in connection with the radio 
link between Green Harbor and 
Provincetown to permit a transmitter 
and receiver to be connected to the 
same antenna. This filter is installed 
at the unattended radio station, where 
the coaxial conductors forming the 
filter run vertically up one of the poles 
above the platform. 

Besides their use as filters, these 
structures may also be made to serve 
as transformers by combining the 
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transmission lines and condensers in 
an unsymmetrical manner. One of the 
simplest types of this form of trans- 
former consists of a quarter-wave- 
length conductor shunted at one 
end by a quarter-wavelength short- 
circuited line of different character- 
istic impedance. The ratio of the 
image impedances at the two ends re- 
mains constant at all frequencies, so 
that over its pass band the structure 
acts as a transformer to transform 
from one resistance at the input to 
another at the output. 

Such transformers have many ad- 
vantages at high frequencies due to 
their simplicity of construction, the 
large amount of power they can carry, 
and the small loss they have in their 
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Fig. 8—Insertion loss characteristic of the 
lumped capacitance filter 


pass bands. By combining condensers 
dissymmetrically with transmission 
lines, a large number of types of trans- 
formers can be obtained which should 
be of considerable use in short-wave 
radio systems. 
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Pressure Cleaning 


By G. H. DOWNES 
Local Central Office Facilities 


E problem of the most effec- 
tive way of removing dust ac- 
cumulations from telephone 

equipment has been one of increasing 
complexity of late years with the 
widespread introduction of dial cen- 
tral-office equipment. Contact fail- 
ures of the open-contact variety, 
which are believed to result largely 
from floating air-borne dust, have 
been observed to contribute a major 
percentage of the trouble found in 
most central-office switching systems, 
and this percentage has tended to be 
greater in dial systems because of the 
larger proportion of contacting points 
and the many exposed contacting sur- 
faces. Various means have been in- 
vestigated for controlling the dust 
and lint in switchrooms both as a 
matter of day-to-day housekeeping 
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and of periodic removal of long-term 
dust accumulations. As a result of ex- 
tended investigations and field studies 
compressed-air cleaning has now been 
recommended as an aid to this work. 
It possesses one great advantage over 
other methods in that the compressed 
air jet reaches places otherwise inac- 
cessible. The facilities standardized 
for this purpose consist of a com- 
pressor and an exhauster with their 
associated accessories. 

The compressor unit, Figure 1, is a 
vertical type two-cylinder compressor 
driven by a one-horsepower motor. 
Motors are available for either 110- 
volt, sixty-cycle a-c, or 115-volt d-c 
operation, and may be operated di- 
rectly from the regular frame ap- 
pliance outlets without special fusing. 
A twenty-five-foot cord and a starting 
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switch are included. The compressor, 
which weighs approximately 225 
pounds, and its component parts are 
mounted on a framework supported 
by four rubber-tired wheels, two of 
which are of the swivel type. The di- 
mensions have been kept to a height 
of thirty inches, a length of forty-two 
inches, and a width of eighteen and 
one-half inches, which permits the 
compressor to be used in standard 
aisle spaces. Many of the features of 
this compressor have been designed 
specifically to facilitate its use for 
pressure cleaning. The discharge line 
is provided with twenty-five feet of 
quarter-inch inside-diameter air hose 
which terminates in a duster type air 
gun, shown in the illustration at the 
head of this article. The pressure of 
the air discharge from the compressor 
apparatus is adjustable to values be- 
tween twenty and seventy pounds per 
square inch through a one-sixteenth- 
inch nozzle orifice. 

Two separators are provided in the 
air-discharge line of the compressor 
in order to remove any oil or mois- 


Fig. 1—Compressor for cleaning dial equipment 
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Fig. 2—Two of these exhauster sets are em- 
ployed in cleaning a panel frame 


ture which might otherwise be pres- 
ent in the air discharge. The com- 
pressor is unusual in 
that no air storage 
tank is provided. An 
adjustable automatic 
tripping mechanism 
operates to hold open 
the intake valves to 
prevent pressure build- 
up beyond a predeter- 
mined limit. A safety 
valve is provided 
which will operate at a 
pressure of ninety-five 
pounds per square inch 
should the automatic 
tripping mechanism 
fail to function. Each 
compressor is equipped 
with all the tools and 
gauges necessary for 
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proper operation and maintenance. 

The exhauster set, shown in Figure 
2, which has been developed especially 
for this purpose, consists of a quarter- 
horsepower motor-driven six-blade fan 
arranged to draw air from an enclosed 
space and discharge it through an air 
filter into the switchroom. The motor 
is resiliently mounted, has enclosed 
bearings as a protection against dust, 
and is available for either a-c or d-c 
operation as is the compressor. A 
twenty-foot rubber-covered cord with 
a molded plug is provided, and the 
starting switch is integral with the 
motor housing. The dimensions are 
held to a width of 175% inches and a 
length of 15% inches so that it may 
be placed in equipment aisles of mini- 
mum width, and its weight of fifty 
pounds makes it readily port- 
able. The filter bag is made 
from woven wool-felt, and is 
an effective air cleaner even 
for finely divided dust or soot. 
The air delivery with a clean 
filter is above 1500 cubic feet 
per minute. 

When a unit of equipment 
such as a panel frame is being 
pressure cleaned, it is neces- 
sary to surround the frame 
with a curtain so that the dust 
raised in the cleaning opera- 
tion may be confined. Various 
materials have been tried for 
this purpose, one of the most 
widely used being twill jean 
cotton cloth. A_ fireproofing 
solution has been  recom- 
mended for the treatment of 
this material when so desired. 
The suggested method of hang- 
ing the curtains is to attach a 
supporting sash cord or rope 
and pulleys to the frame super- 
structure, after which the cur- 
tains are hung on this cord by 
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hooks. The top of the curtain is at- 
tached as closely as possible to the 
underside of the overhead cable racks 
to minimize the possibility of dirt 
getting outside the enclosure. Such a 
curtain is erected on each side of the 
equipment unit to be cleaned and a 
rolling ladder is enclosed on each side. 
An excess of material is provided at 
the curtain ends so as to extend the 
enclosure completely around the frame 
to be cleaned. Binder clips are used as 
necessary to make the enclosure as 
tight as practicable. A tailored open- 
ing is provided near the floor line of 
one end of each curtain into which an 
exhauster set is inserted. 

The compressor is placed in opera- 
tion adjacent to but outside the cur- 
tained enclosure. The exhauster sets 


Fig. 3—A rolling ladder facilitates the cleaning of 


all parts of the frame 
December 1937 
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Fig. 4—For the cleaning operation a curtain is hung 
around the frame and two exhausters and the com- 


pressor are set outside 


are started, thus producing a marked 
down-draft toward them within the 
enclosure which serves to drive the 
dust raised by the compressed air jet 
into the filter bags where it is col- 
lected and held until the bags may be 
cleaned in some suitable location. The 
arrangements for this pressure clean- 
ing are shown in Figures 3 and 4. 
The cleaner dons goggles and a 
filter respirator, and the cleaning pro- 
ceeds. A period of light traffic is 
selected and—with a panel selector 
frame for example—all the circuits on 
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one side of the frame are us- 
ually made busy, and the re- 
lay covers associated with the 
relays of these circuits are then 
removed. If excess oil is pres- 
ent on parts of the selector 
frame, particularly the drive 
equipment, it is removed with 
a cleaning cloth to prevent the 
oil from being sprayed by the 
compressed air. The cleaning of 
the frame is preferably started 
at the point furthest removed 
from the exhauster sets and 
continued in an orderly man- 
ner toward the sets so as to 
collect the greatest possible 
amount of dust. If the wiring 
forms for the apparatus bay 
are furthest removed, these 
are cleaned first. Then the re- 
lays and sequence switches as- 
sociated with this wiring 
would be cleaned, and finally 
the elevator apparatus and 
multiple banks on the same 
side of the frame, working in 
each bay from the top and 
progressing downward. An ex- 
ception to this procedure is 
that the clutches are cleaned 
before any other apparatus 
since they are usually partic- 
ularly dirty. 

When cleaning wiring forms, the 
compressed-air duster nozzle is di- 
rected downward over the wiring so 
that the air stream will not be pointed 
directly at relay mounting plate open- 
ings. When cleaning commutators the 
duster nozzle is held at an angle of 
about thirty degrees with the commu- 
tator surface, at the same time making 
a downward stroke on one side of the 
commutator and an upward stroke on 
the opposite side. The sequence 
switches may be cleaned with the 
rotors revolving. For multiple banks 
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the duster is held at an angle of about 
sixty degrees with the front of the 
bank and pointing toward the end of 
the frame at which the exhauster sets 
are located. The nozzle is held as 
closely as possible to the bank, and 
the duster gun moved slowly up and 
down over the bank terminals. With 
sensitive relays or mica-covered re- 
sistances, care is taken not to place 
the duster nozzle too close to the 
apparatus. 

After the wiring and apparatus on 
both sides have been cleaned with 
the 1/16-inch nozzle and about sixty 
pounds pressure, a final dusting opera- 
tion is performed on the framework, 
ladders, and the inside of the curtains 
using the 3/32-inch nozzle. The ex- 
hauster sets are permitted to run for a 
few minutes after the cleaning is com- 
pleted to clear out any dust remaining 
suspended in the air. The relay covers 
are then replaced, the curtain enclos- 
ure dismantled, and the frame circuits 
restored to service after being routine 
tested. Experience has indicated that 
on subsequent cleanings where less 
dust is present, it should not be 
necessary to remove relay covers or 
revolve the sequence switches except 
possibly on alternate cleaning cycles. 


With the exercise of reasonable 
care, pressure cleaning can be per- 
formed with no hazard to adjustable 
apparatus. Contact performance sub- 
sequent to cleaning with this method 


is decidedly improved as gauged by — 


the usual maintenance indices. At 
times, depending on initial dust con- 
ditions, there has been some transient 
increase in troubles, particularly at 
relay contacts where covers have been 
removed. This condition, however, 
soon becomes stabilized at a lower 
rate of failure than obtained prior to 
the cleaning. The recommended inter- 
val between successive pressure clean- 
ing operations is a rather extended one, 
and varies with dirt conditions in the 
particular locality involved. 

Studies have indicated that pres- 
sure cleaning compares reasonably well 
with the vacuum cleaning methods 
generally in use from the viewpoint of 
man-hours expended. In one office 
studied, the average cleaning time per 
frame using compressed air was about 
4.7 man-hours while vacuum cleaning 
required about 4.0 man-hours. This 
slight difference in time, however, is 
justified by improved performance of 
the equipment and by a better ap- 
pearance of the central office. 
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250-kilowatt water-cooled vacuum 
tube undergoing tests at the 
Whippany laboratory 
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News of the Month 


COLLOQUIUM 

At THE first meeting of the 1937-1938 
season held on October 11, H. E. Menden- 
hall gave his retiring presidential address, 
The Story of the Insides of Vacuum Tubes. 
He discussed the use of carbon in tube 
construction as it has found considerable 
application in power tubes. 

Dr. The Svedberg of the University of 
Upsala (Sweden) spoke at the October 25 
meeting on The Ultracentrifuge and Its 
Field in Research. Awarded the 1926 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry for his valuable 
researches on colloids, Dr. Svedberg has 
been mainly instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the Ultracentrifuge and its appli- 
cation to the separation of colloidal mole- 
cules by sedimentation. In recent years 
he has studied the separation of the 
colloidal molecules of proteins into frac- 
tions of different molecular weight. 

* * * * * 


THE TRANSMISSION of motion pictures 
over the coaxial system to Philadelphia 
(see page 108 of this issue), taken in con- 
junction with the earlier demonstration of 
its possibility for 240 simultaneous tele- 
phone conversations, marks the successful 
completion by M. E. Strieby and his 
associates of tests of a million-cycle co- 
axial system. Repeaters along the route 
were developed by K. C. Black and his 
group; and the measurement of phase dis- 
tortion was handled by J. F. Wentz. The 
special monitoring and terminal equip- 
ment, for which A. G. Jensen was re- 
sponsible, permitted the transmission of 
the complex current, with its wide band 
of frequencies, derived from the picture- 
transmitting equipment. 

During the recent tests of the coaxial 
system the picture-transmitting appara- 
tus at New York was handled by S. D. 
Morrison, C. F. Mattke and J. Hefele. 
The high-frequency terminal apparatus in 
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New York was in charge of C. L. Weis, Jr., 
who was assisted by L. W. Morrison, J. R. 
Brady and A. R. Kolding. At Philadel- 
phia, C. N. Nebel and F. R. Norton 
operated the terminal equipment; and 
C. J. Calbick handled the cathode-ray 
tube which re-created the picture. A simi- 
lar tube for monitoring at New York was 
operated by F. W. Kammerer. 

The television apparatus which scanned 
the motion pictures at the New York end 
was developed under H. E. Ives who was 
assisted by W. A. Knoop and W. S. 
Gorton. The cathode-ray tubes were de- 
velopments of C. J. Davisson. 

During the various tests of transmission 
over the coaxial-cable system a number of 
members of the Laboratories have been 
particularly concerned with the coaxial 
line and with its intermediate equipment. 
Among these were H. H. Benning, B. 
Dysart, G. B. Englehardt, K. E. Gould, 
H W. Herrington, B. J. Kinsburg, F. A. 
Leibe, J. P. Radcliff, J. J. Strodt, P. G. 
Uppstrom and C. P. Wells. The power- 
supply equipment along the line was su- 
pervised by J. L. Larew and R. P. Jutson. 


AMONG THE foreign engineers and re- 
search workers who visited the Labora- 
tories during October were Dr. Schillbach, 
Siemens & Halske A.G., Germany; Dr. 
A. B. Everest, Mond Nickel Company, 
London; Satoru Nakanome, Sumitomo 
Hansha, Limited, Japan; Dr. Paul Goerz, 
Manager, and Dr. Rolf Moller, Technical 
Chief, Fernseh A.G., Germany; M. E. 
Nahmias, University of Paris, France; 
Dr. R. Herzog, Technical Director, C. 
Lorenz, Aktiengesellschaft Manufactur- 
ing Company, Germany; Dr. Max Weth, 
Director General, and Dr. William Traub, 
Osram A.G., Germany. 

Also M. Leduc, Director General, and 
P. Mocquart, Lignes Telephoniques and 
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Group of Laboratories engineers at Philadelphia during tests on coaxial cable system. 
Left to right: A. G. Fensen, F. P. Ferrigni (mechanic), M. W. Baldwin, Fr., C. N. 
Nebel, F. P. Radcliff, C. L. Weis, Fr.. M. E. Strieby and W. 8. Gorton 


Telegraphiques, France; Gunther Wasser- 
mann, Metallgellschaft Company, Ger- 
many; Dr. The Svedberg, Professor of 
Physical Chemistry, University of Up- 
sala, Sweden, who was also guest speaker 
at the meeting of the Colloquium on 
October 25; Squadron Commander Gus- 
tavo Pinto, Chief Signal Officer of the 
Chilean Air Force; W. T. Gibson, Chief 
Valve Engineer, Standard Telephone and 
Cables Company, London; and W. G. 
Friedrich, Czechoslovakian Member of 
Board of Economic Control in Engineer- 
ing. In addition a group of thirty-two 
delegates of the German Electrical In- 
dustry visited the Laboratories. L. S. 
O’Roark and G. F. Fowler made the ar- 
rangements for the visits. 
* * * * * 


THE FOLLOWING members of the Lab- 
oratories received degrees from New York 
University during October: J. E. Crafts, 
FE. Graunas and J. T. Kenny, B.S. in 
Electrical Engineering; E. Habit, B.S. in 
Mechanical Engineering; and R. J. 
Sutherland, B.S. in Civil Engineering. 

L. Montamart was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Telephone Pioneers of America 
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at the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
General Assembly held in Philadelphia. 

J. W. McRae received his Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from California In- 
stitute of Technology last June. 

T. A. Durkin was in Toronto, Canada, 
investigating gas-pressure maintenance 
methods for a cable recently installed by 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 

A. H. Hearn and J. G. SEGELKEN were 
in Spartonburg, South Carolina, to study 
creosote treatment of southern pine poles. 

L. H. LaForce visited Princeton on 
problems concerned with the installation 
of equipment on the coaxial cable. 

R. E. Grauam made a trip to Harris- 
burg to observe the trial installation of 
step-by-step dial system banks. 

J. H. Sore was in Williamsport and 
Schenectady on regulation and general 
machine studies. 

V. T. CattaHan discussed gasoline 
engine generator sets at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and Buffalo. 

L. R. ScHREINER was at Princeton to 
observe the installation of coaxial carrier- 
repeater equipment at that station. 
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J. W. BEYER was at Atlanta, Charlotte 
and Greenville to observe the trial instal- 
lation of the Type-C5 carrier system. 

On Novemser 4, C. White, F. S. Kin- 
kead and W. E. Miller were in Richmond 
to discuss with members of the Long 
Lines Department and Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company improve- 
ments to be incorporated in the tot tele- 
typewriter line concentrator at Norfolk. 

DurinG THE latter part of October, 
T. A. McCann, M. E. Krom, C. T. Grant 
and T. L. Corwin were at Mendham test- 
ing radio induction suppressors for tele- 
typewriter equipment. 

HIGH-FREQUENCY crosstalk tests are 
being made by J. H. Shuhart and J. L. 
Lindner on the open-wire line between 
Jacksonville and Daytona Beach, Florida. 

L. T. Witson has returned to New 
York from Phoenixville. 

R. L. Kaytor was at Phoenixville test- 
ing a shielded-antenna lead-in system. 

R. A. SHETZLINE attended the A.I.E.E. 
convention at Akron on October 13 and 
14. He also visited Toledo, West Unity 
and an auxiliary repeater station on the 
Toledo-South Bend Type-K cable-carrier 
installation. 

H. B. Noyes has returned to New 
York, having completed measurements 
in the Type-J carrier system frequency 


C. H. Hircucock 


of the Telephone Apparatus Development 
Department completed thirty years of service 
in the Bell System on the sixth of November 
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E. W. Apams 


General Patent Attorney, completed twenty- 
five years of service in the Bell System on 
the first of November 


range on existing entrance cables at 
Dallas, Houston, Corsicana, and San 
Antonio, Texas. 

THE LagporaToRIEs were represented 
in interference proceedings in Washington 
by W. J. O’Neill, R. T. Holcomb, G. F. 
Heuerman and R. J. Guenther before the 
Primary Examiner, and by G. C. Lord 
and B. F. Stoddard before the Examiner 
of Interferences. 

E. C. LaucuHiin appeared before the 
Board of Appeals at the Patent Office in 
connection with an application for patent. 

G. C. Lorp was in Camden, New Jersey, 
to attend the taking of testimony in inter- 
ference proceedings. 

C. L. Van Inwacen visited the 
foundry of the Aluminum Company of 
America at Fairfield, Connecticut, to 
discuss problems concerning the design of 
large aluminum alloy castings. 

E. A. BescHEerer, at the Naval Air- 
craft Factory at Philadelphia, observed 
testing methods employed on aircraft 
radio apparatus. 

J. C. Herser inspected the installa- 
tion of 355E-1 (5-kilowatt) radio trans- 
mitting equipment at WTMJ of the 
Journal Company, Milwaukee. J. C. 
Bayles supervised a similar installation 
at WHIP of The Hammond Calumet 
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Broadcasting Corporation at Hammond, 
Indiana. Mr. Bayles also inspected the 
installation of a 310B (250-watt) radio 
transmitting equipment and adjusted a 
shunt-excited vertical radiator at Station 
WKAT of A. F. Katzentine, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 

J. C. Crowtey and F. E. NIMMCKE in- 
spected the installation and high-fidelity 
conversion of the D-g6021 (1-kilowatt) 
radio transmitter of Station WNYC of 
the City of New York. The station was 
recently relocated in a new building at 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn. 

O. W. Towner is supervising the in- 
stallation of a 407A-2 (s0-kilowatt) radio 
transmitting equipment at Station WHAS 
of The Louisville Times Company. This is 
the first installation of one of the new 
series of radio transmitters utilizing the 
Doherty high-efficiency amplifier. 

O. M. Hovcaarp spoke before the 
Washington Section of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers on the 110A volume- 
limiting program amplifier. 

L. G. Youne visited the East Pitts- 
burgh and Sharon plants of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany to inspect power apparatus for use 
with radio transmitting equipment. 

A GROUP LUNCHEON of the supervisors 
of the Apparatus Development Depart- 
ment was held at the Hotel Victoria on 
October 27. Following the luncheon, O. E. 
Buckley introduced the speaker, E. H. 
Colpitts, who gave a most interesting talk 
on his experiences and impressions inci- 
dent to his recent visit to the Orient, dur- 
ing which he delivered a series of lectures 
at Japanese universities. G. A. Anderegg 
responded and expressed the appreciation 
of the audience. The meeting, attended by 
about 190 men, was honored by having 
Dr. Jewett as a guest. The committee in 
charge of arrangements was as follows: 
W. F. Brown, P. S. Darnell, J. B. 
Dixon, R. C. Koernig, G. Puller, W. 
H. Sellew, O. A. Shann, H. D. Wilson 
and J. M. Wilson. 

P. NEILL visited Hawthorne to attend 
a survey conference on switchboard plugs. 

VARIOUS MANUFACTURING problems 
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were discussed by A. T. Grider, F. O. 
Green and F. O’Keefe of Kearny with 
J. F. Baldwin, M. O’Connell and others 
of the Laboratories. 

C. E. Netson and G. H. Downes 
visited offices of the Southern New 
England Telephone Company at New 
Haven where they continued their studies 
on the maintenance of step-by-step 
switches for central offices. 

J. Assotr attended a meeting of the 
Committee on Nomenclature of the 
American Welding Society which was 
held at Atlantic City. 

F. F. Lucas gave a lecture before the 
Trudeau Society of Mt. McGregor (New 
York) on Ultra-Violet Microscopy and 
Optical Sectioning. 

LecTuREs ON networks were recently 
delivered by H. Whittle, C. E. Lane and 
H. G. Och in conjunction with a course on 
this subject at the Kearny plant of the 
Western Electric Company. 


E. J. Wuire 
of the Plant Department completed thirty 
years of service in the Bell System on the 
ninth of October 


A. L. Fox presented a paper, Non- 
Electrical Problems in an Electrical In- 
du) at a joint meeting of the Rochester 
section of the A.I.E.E. and the Rochester 
Engineering Society. 

S. C. MiILter visited Durham, North 
Carolina, with representatives of the Long 
Lines Department on matters relating to 
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the development of new means of support- 
ing aerial cables. 

C. C. Lawson made a trip to Pitts- 
burgh to investigate weatherproofing fin- 
ishes for wires. 

H. Baiviarp has been in Jacksonville, 
Florida, and Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
in connection with splicing work on the 
toll-entrance cables which are part of the 
Jacksonville-West Palm Beach and Ama- 
rilla-Albuquerque Type-J carrier trials. 
S. R. King has also been in Florida on 
questions of terminal installations for the 
Type-J system. 

* * * * * 

THE PRESENTATION of a five-star serv- 
ice emblem to G. B. Roch on the first of 
November signified his completion of a 
quarter century of service in the Western 
Electric Company and the Laboratories. 


G. B. Roch 


Mr. Roch joined the model shop of the 
Western Electric Company’s Engineering 
Department as an instrument maker in 
1912. In 1916 he spent considerable time 
at the plant of J. R. Montgomery & 
Company in Windsor Locks, Connecticut, 
working with their engineers on the de- 
velopment of tinsel conductors for tele- 
phone cords. Mr. Roch became a super- 
visor in the model shop in 1918, his p&r- 
ticular work being in charge of the manu- 
facture and assembly of radio equipment 
for government use. Following the War 
he was in charge of a group engaged in the 
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making of general telephone apparatus as 
designed by the Apparatus Development 
Department, particularly loading and re- 
tardation coils, transformers and con- 
densers. For the past four years Mr. Roch 
has been in charge of a group of instru- 
ment makers in the Development Shop 
engaged in “short order” work. 
* * * * * 


L. B. Fis, who completed thirty-five 
years of service in the Bell System on 
October 20, retired from active service on 
November 1. Mr. Fish was graduated by 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University in 1901 with the degree of 
Ph.B. and in 1902 joined the Southern 
New England Telephone Company as 
assistant to the chief engineer in New 
Haven. In 1912 he transferred to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany where he was first in the Engineer- 
ing Department and then the Depart- 
ment of Development and Research. 
Since 1934, when the D. and R. Depart- 
ment merged with the Laboratories, he 
has been in the Outside Plant Develop- 
ment Department. 

During the time that Mr. Fish was with 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Company he developed a complete line 
of cable terminals which were used ex- 
tensively by the company; designed 
round manhole frames and covers to sup- 
plant the rectangular and square covers 
then in use, many of these designs being 
the basis for a number of types now stand- 
ard for the Bell System; and had charge of 
the fundamental plant work and in col- 
laboration with R. W. Whitehead pre- 
pared, for the State of Connecticut, the 
first fundamental toll plan in the Bell 
System. He also represented his company 
in the extensive investigation made of the 
inductive effects on telephone circuits 
due to the electrification of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad be- 
tween New York and Stamford. 

With the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Mr. Fish was re- 
sponsible for a large part of the specifica- 
tion work dealing with materials used in 
the outside plant. He established require- 
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ments for vitrified-clay conduit that were 
satisfactory to both manufacturers and 
operating companies and which form the 
basis of the present standard specifica- 
tions for this material. He developed a 
number of the devices that have been 
standard in outside plant construction 
work for many years such as the thimble- 
eye guy rod (1919) and the three-bolt guy 
clamp (1922). He investigated the possi- 
bilities of using materials other than wood 
for telephone poles and in this connection 
carried on extensive field trials of rein- 
forced concrete poles. He also carried on a 
system-wide investigation of the behavior 
of cement conduit and determined its 
merits and demerits in comparison with 
vitrified-clay conduit. Mr. Fish also did 
considerable work on tools used in outside 
plant work in which the lineman’s body 
belt and safety strap are outstanding. 
When the American Standards Associa- 
tion Sectional Committee on Manhole 
Frames and Covers was organized in 
1924, Mr. Fish became its chairman, a 
position he has held ever since. Under his 
direction this committee surveyed all 
types of manhole frames and covers used 
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and prepared proposed standards, 6,000 
copies of which the association sent out to 
manufacturers and users for their com- 
ments. Since he has been with the Labora- 
tories he has been engaged in field studies 
and in determining the requirements for 
various types of materials and apparatus 
used in the outside plant. 
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THE PRESENTATION of an eight-star 
emblem to H. J. Christopher on the first 
of November signified his completion of 
forty years of service in the Bell System. 
Mr. Christopher joined the Plant Depart- 
ment of the New York and New Jersey 
Telephone Company at the Erie Street 
shops in Jersey City in 1897. Six years 
later he transferred to the New York Tele- 
phone Company at 15 Dey Street as an in- 
staller and for many years was responsible 
for the installation and maintenance of all 
telephone equipment used in the execu- 
tive quarters of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. When the 
building at 195 Broadway was con- 
structed he had charge of all telephone 
wiring. Due to his familiarity with the 
headquarters building and his aptitude 
for special installation and wiring jobs he 
was called on continually for special 
demonstration set-ups. Mr. Christopher 
did much of the special wiring in connec- 
tion with the demonstration on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the transconti- 
nental telephone line during the 1915 
World’s Fair at San Francisco. Soon after 
this he was loaned to the A. T. and T. 
Company for installation work in con- 
nection with the transatlantic radio 
telephone experiments conducted from 
Montauk Point and Arlington, Virginia. 

About this time Mr. Christopher was 
transferred to the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company to take charge 
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of the test station maintained by the 
Engineering Department as a place for 
the assembly and testing of apparatus 
for field investigations and for making 
tests of Long Lines circuits. This test 
station, which was transferred to the 
Department of Development and Re- 
search in Ig91g9, was first located at 15 
Dey Street and subsequently relocated 
at 32 Sixth Avenue and has been a 
valuable adjunct in the work done by the 
D. and R. Since 1934, when the D. and 
R. merged with the Laboratories, the test 
station under the able guidance of Mr. 
Christopher has continued to serve the 
Transmission Development and the Pro- 
tection Development Departments. 
* * * * * 

Wuen C. W. Paut joined the student 
course of the Western Electric Company 
at Hawthorne in 1912 he began his service 
with the Bell System which reached its 
twenty-fifth year on the seventh of Oc- 
tober. Previous to this he had graduated 
with the B.E.E. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, from which he also re- 
ceived his E.E. degree in 1916. Following 
his student course experience, Mr. Paul 
came to the Transmission Branch of the 
Engineering Department in New York 
where for two years he was concerned 
with the design and development of tele- 
phone train dispatching systems. 

Mr. Paul then transferred to the Sys- 
tems Development Department where he 
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analyzed manual, step-by-step and ma- 
chine switching circuits and established 
electrical and mechanical testing require- 
ments for the electromagnetic apparatus 
involved. From 1925 to 1929 he engaged 
in the design and development of funda- 
mental switching circuits, primarily for 
toll purposes. He then transferred to the 
Toll Development Department where he 
analyzed equipment orders received from 
associated companies and made specific 
recommendations for toll and associated 
circuits where non-standard arrange- 
ments were requested. Since 1934, in the 
Central Office Switching Development 
Department, Mr. Paul has been engaged 
in the analysis and testing of switching 
circuits for toll operation. 
* 

H. O. Stecmunp discussed dial appa- 
ratus developments at Hawthorne. 

V. F. Bouman observed the perform- 
ance of step-by-step apparatus at Akron. 

ON A RECENT trip to Hawthorne, D. H. 
Gleason and H. N. Wagar observed the 
manufacture of crossbar apparatus. 

F. R. McMurry and T. L. Corwin 
have been in Chicago on teletypewriter 
development problems. 

MEETINGs of various societies held in 
conjunction with the National Metals 
Congress at Atlantic City were attended 
by L. E. Abbott, R. L. Geruso, C. 
H. Greenall, H. C. Rubly and J. R. 
Townsend. 

PAPERS WERE presented before the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers by 
W. Herriott on High-Speed Motion Picture 
Photography, by J. Crabtree on Film 
Perforation and WNinety-Six-Cycle Fre- 
quency Modulation in Sound Film Records 
and by L. Vieth and C. F. Wiebusch on 
Recent Developments in Hill and Dale 
Recorders. 

J. J. Martin visited Hawthorne on 
problems concerning phenol fibre faced 
with cellulose acetate. 

AT A MEETING of the Committee on In- 
sulation, Division of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, of the National Re- 
search Council held at the Consolidated 
Edison Company, papers were presented 
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by C. C. Houtz on Adsorption of Water by 
Paper at Elevated Temperatures, A. R. 
Kemp on Rubber as a Dielectric and 
W. A. Yager on Dielectric Behavior of 
Chlorinated Naphthalene (Halowax 1001). 
Twenty-seven members of the com- 
mittee visited the Laboratories where 
they were welcomed by John Mills. They 
were then taken through certain sections 
of the Laboratories that were of interest 
to them. The trip was arranged by G. F. 
Fowler and the guides were C. C. Houtz, 
C. H. Sample, W. F. Janssen, R. L. 
Taylor and D. B. Herrmann. 

H. E. Ives and H. B. Briccs presented 
a paper, The Optical Constants of Rubi- 
dium and Caesium, at the annual meeting 
of the Optical Society of America held 
from October 14 to 16 at Lake Placid, 
New York. At the annual banquet of the 
Society the Frederic Ives Medal was 
presented to Dr. Ives in recognition of his 
distinguished work in optics. W. Herriott 
also attended this meeting. 

On OcroBeEr 8, the Radio Colloquium 
held at the Holmdel Laboratory was ad- 
dressed by A. P. King who spoke on 
Electro-Magnetic Horns. Mr. King dealt 
with the directional properties of various 
shapes of metallic horns used as radiators 
of electro-magnetic waves. A. A. Oswald 
spoke at the November 5 meeting which 
was held at the Deal Laboratory. His sub- 
ject was Development Trends in Our Trans- 
atlantic Telephony Program. 

S. B. Incram spoke before the Elec- 
tronics Course of the New York Section 
of the A.I.E.E. on November 3 and Io. 
His subject was Gas-Filled Tubes. 

W. SHock.Ley, on November 10, ad- 
dressed the Physical Chemistry Collo- 
quium at Columbia on the subject Ex- 
tension of the Bragg-Williams Theory of 
the Order-Disorder Transformation to Ar- 
bitrary Compositions. 

AN ARTICLE entitled Preparation of 
Large Single Crystals of Sodium Chloride 
by H. Walther was published in the 
November issue of The Review of Scien- 
tific Instruments. 

L. H. Germer spoke on the subject 
Electron Diffraction Methods of Studying 
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Organic Films at a symposium on bio- 
physics held from November 4 to 6 at the 
University of Pennsylvania under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Physics and the Eldridge Reeves Johnson 
Foundation for Medical Physics. 

W. H. Brartrain spoke on Semiconduc- 
tors before the Metropolitan Section of 
the American Physical Society at Colum- 
bia University on October 29. 

O. J. Morzent1 made a trip to Jack- 
sonville and Daytona, Florida, in connec- 
tion with the trial installation of Type-J 
carrier systems between these points. 

* * %* * 

AFTER A NUMBER of years of machine 
shop and toolroom work with various 
companies, F. A. Voos of the Dial Appa- 
ratus Engineering Department became a 
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tool designer in 1902 for the Crocker 
Wheeler Electric Company, changing 
later to the Bullock Electric Company in 
Cincinnati and then the Otis Elevator 
Company in the same capacity. From 
1908 to 1910, he was with the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Company, design- 
ing special electrical measuring instru- 
ments. During the time he was with this 
company he was also engaged in the de- 
velopment of remote-control firing equip- 
ment for artillery which led to his 
employment by the United States Govern- 
ment at the Sandy Hook proving grounds 
where he prepared range charts for heavy 
coast artillery. 
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Mr. Voos joined the machine switching 
group of the Western Electric Company’s 
Engineering Department in 1912, thus 
beginning his service with the Bell System 
which reached its twenty-five-year mark 
on the sixth of November. Mr. Voos took 
part in the original development of the 
panel apparatus subsequently installed in 
the semi-mechanical offices in Newark, 
and of the call-distributing type in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Coincident with this 
work he studied Chemistry at the Newark 
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Technical School from which he gradu- 
ated in 1915. From IgIg to 1925 he was 
engaged in the design and application of 
tools and gauges for the maintenance of 
panel-type office equipment. After a short 
interlude in the Physical Laboratories, 
mainly in the testing of panel apparatus, 
Mr. Voos became associated with the de- 
velopment of step-by-step and then cross- 
bar apparatus. For the past three years he 
has been concerned with the design and 
development of all types of calling dials in 
the Apparatus Development Department. 
* * * * * 

W. A. Souruwick of the Point Breeze 
division of the Outside Plant Develop- 
ment Department completed twenty-five 
years of service in the Bell System on the 
seventh of October. After graduation 
from the University of Maine in 1912 with 
the degree of B.S. in Electrical Engineer- 
ing, he joined the student course of the 
Western Electric Company at Haw- 
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thorne. After completion of this course he 
transferred to the Hawthorne division of 
the Apparatus Development Department 
that was engaged in the development of 
quadded cable. Mr. Southwick’s work 
consisted mainly of problems connected 
with the insulating, cotton binding, twist- 
ing, stranding, drying and _ testing—all 
directed chiefly toward improving the 
balance and decreasing the crosstalk of 
this type of cable. He remained at Haw- 
thorne until 1928 when he transferred to 
the Kearny division of the Outside Plant 
Development Department where he en- 
gaged in similar work. In 1930 he went to 
the Point Breeze plant where, in a similar 
group, he has since been concerned in the 
development of new and improved types 
of telephone cable. 
* * * * * 

F. B. Lirvincston of the Outside Plant 
Development Department has been en- 
gaged in the development of lead- 
covered cable during most of his twenty- 
five years of service with the Western 
Electric Company and the Laboratories, 
which he completed on the fourth of No- 
vember. Following his graduation from 
Kansas State College in 1912 with the 
B.S. degree he joined the student course 
of the Western Electric Company at 
Hawthorne in which he had the usual 


shop training and several months’ installa- . 


tion experience at Topeka, Kansas. Upon 
the completion of this course he trans- 
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ferred to the Hawthorne division of the 
Apparatus Development Department that 
was concerned with the design and de- 
velopment of various types of lead- 
covered telephone cable. A year later he 
came to New York where he joined a 
similar group. Since then, Mr. Livingston 
has been engaged in general engineering 
of lead-covered cable. He has been in the 
group that provides a point of contact 
with the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company for the other groups of 
the Laboratories’ cable development and 
design engineers located in the Haw- 
thorne, Kearny and Point Breeze plants 
of the Western Electric Company. In ad- 
dition to the general engineering work, 
this group also conducts special cable 
studies at the Chester Field Laboratory 
in New Jersey. 

Arrer W. C. Oakes graduated from 
Brown University in 1g9!0 with the de- 
gree of Sc.B. in Mechanical Engineering 
he immediately joined the Toll Traffic 
Department of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company where he con- 
ducted special tests in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania for a com- 
parison of methods of handling toll traffic. 
Late in 1914 he left on account of his 
health and returned in the Fall of 1917 to 


‘the New York Telephone Company in 


its New Jersey Division at Newark. 

In 1920, Mr. Oakes transferred to the 
Engineering Department of the Western 
Electric Company where, in the Systems 
Development Department, he engaged 
in analysis of traffic requirements and 
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in designing and developing central office 
equipment. Since 1924, Mr. Oakes has 
been engaged to a large extent in the 
development of trunking facilities. Among 
these are straightforward trunks between 
manual offices, trunks for completing 
calls originating in dial and terminating 
in manual offices, and, more recently, 
trunks which permit a manual office to 
serve as a master office which controls the 
toll and special service traffic from a 
distant unattended dial office. He was 
also associated with the development of 
the No. 12 switchboard. In addition, 
Mr. Oakes prepared a textbook which has 
been used since 1929 as a basis of an 
Out-of-Hour course for instruction in 
trafic, apparatus and circuit features 
typical to manual service. On the eighth 
of October he received a five-star emblem 
signifying his completion of twenty-five 
years of service in the Bell System. 
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Tue Pustic ASPECT OF THE TELEPHONE 


From an article in the Bell Telephone Quarterly by 
W. H. Martin 


Since the discovery of the rédle of bac- 
teria in disease much attention has been 
directed to the manner in which they may 
get from one person to another. Pre- 
ventive medicine has fostered many sani- 
tary codes in the fight to prevent these 
minute organisms from entering our 
bodies through drinking water, milk and 
food. We are conscious that when we 
touch doorknobs, stair rails, handles in 
public conveyances, money and the many 
objects which others have touched, there 
is a chance that germs may be deposited 
on our hands. The fact that the user of the 
telephone brings the instrument to the 
head, and particularly near the mouth, 
has naturally raised the question as to 
whether this practice plays any appreci- 
able part in the spread of communicable 
diseases. Especially has this question been 
directed at the public telephone with its 
succession of different users. This matter 
has engaged the interest of the medical 
profession, bacteriologists and workers in 
the field of public health, both in this 
country and abroad. It has also been the 
subject of much attention by those re- 
sponsible for supplying telephone service, 
both at home and abroad. 

This combined attention, both inside 
and outside the telephone business, and 
the experience with millions of telephones 
used each day for tens of millions of con- 
versations, have not produced one au- 
thenticated case of disease transmission 
by the use of the telephone. While it is 
doubtless difficult to prove such a trans- 
ference, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the billions and billions of chances 
would have revealed some cases if it were 
at all likely to occur. 

This experience and various investiga- 
tions had led to the conclusion that the 
telephone instrument had no greater po- 
tentiality in transmitting disease than the 
many other objects of daily use. 
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Although this conclusion appeared to 
be well founded, arrangements were made 
in 1934 to have two independent investi- 
gations by competent authorities who 
could bring to this matter the best bac- 
teriological techniques and would repre- 
sent the expert opinions in the field of 
public health. On the advice of outstand- 
ing authorities in medical research, ar- 
rangements were therefore made to have 
such investigations carried out under the 
direction of the late Dr. E. O. Jordan, 
then Distinguished Service Professor of 
Bacteriology in the University of Chicago, 
and of Dr. Haven Emerson, Professor of 
Public Health Practice in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Both Dr. Jordan and Dr. Emer- 
son were asked to have carried out under 
their direction whatever work they con- 
sidered necessary to enable them to arrive 
at conclusions as to the possibility of 
disease transmission in the use of the 
telephone. These two investigations have 
now been completed and reports made of 
the bacteriological studies. Those direct- 
ing the investigations have also made 
statements as to their conclusions regard- 
ing the public health aspects. The public 
health conclusions as derived from these 
studies may be briefly summarized by 
quoting from a letter of Dr. Emerson to 
Dr. F. B. Jewett: 

“Tt will appear, I believe, to any one 
trained in sanitary science and epidemi- 
ology, as it does to all of us here, that the 
findings of the bacteriologists amply con- 
firm the generally held belief that the oc- 
casional contact by ear, hand and mouth, 
with one or other part of the telephone re- 
ceiver or transmitter adds no hazard or 
risk of infection to the user or to the com- 
munity, which does not exist in a multi- 
tude of other more direct, frequent and 
widely spread exposures due to usual 
human activity and relationships.” 
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Wide-World Photo. 


Forecasting Sunspots and Radio 


Transmission Conditions 


By A. L. DURKEE 
Transmission Development 


HAT there is a close relation- 

ship between the best frequen- 

cies for long-distance radio 
communication over short-wave cir- 
cuits and the average number of spots 
on the sun has been recognized for 
some time. The frequencies which 
give the best transmission are con- 
siderably higher during periods of 
great sunspot activity than at times 
when sunspots are few. This has been 
attributed to increased ionization in 
the higher layers of the atmosphere 
when sunspots are numerous, with the 
result that the shorter radio waves are 
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more effectively returned to the earth. 
In years of high solar activity severe 
disturbances of the earth’s magnetic 
field occur frequently. These disturb- 
ances, known as magnetic storms, are 
nearly always accompanied by dis- 
turbances of short-wave transmission. 

Solar activity is now approaching 
another peak in its well-known eleven- 
year cycle of change, and in view of 
its influence on radio communication, 
its probable magnitude is of particular 
interest at the present time. At- 
tempts have been made to predict 
the magnitudes of the peaks on the 
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Fig. 1—Variations in sunspot activity since 1750 


assumption that there are systematic, 
long-period variations superimposed 
on the eleven-year cycle, but the de- 
termination of these long-period ef- 
fects is quite uncertain with the 
limited amount of data now available. 
Dependable sunspot observations go 
back less than two hundred years, 
which in terms of eleven-year cycles 
represents a comparatively short range 
of experience. 

Astronomers express sunspot ac- 
tivity in terms of an index which is 
determined by the grouping as well as 
the actual number of sunspots pres- 
ent, and is called the relative sunspot 
number. The values of this number 
for each year since 1750 are shown in 
Figure 1. A new method of analyzing 
these data proposed by the author in- 
dicates the possibility of making 
short-range forecasts of the probable 
magnitude of succeeding peaks of the 
curve on the basis of the activity at 
the preceding minima. This analysis 
shows that the magnitude of each 
peak apparently is related to the 
average sunspot number at the pre- 
ceding minimum and the rate at which 
the sunspot numbers begin to increase 
immediately after the minimum. High 
minima and high rates of increase 
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tend to be followed by high maxima. 

To show this relationship each 
maximum sunspot number was plotted 
against the square root of the product 
of the preceding minimum sunspot 
number and the rate of change of 
activity at that minimum (Figure 2). 
This particular function was selected 
by trial, and three-year averages of 
the relative sunspot numbers were 
used in determining the maxima and 
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Fig. 2—Relation between sunspot maxima 
and preceding minima 
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minima. Theresults 65 
show a correlation 4 
which is indicated by 
the points all falling 96 77, X 55 
within the band be- 2,, 
tween the two straight 5 / / \ \ 5 
lines. The abscissa cor- 24° 45.0 
responding to the min- 30 N 
inum of 1932-1934 is & |\ 
16.2; hence it appears 
from Figure 2 that the, — 
three-year average 
sunspot number wie 


coming peak may fall 
somewhere in the reg- 
ion between 60 and go. 

The years of highest sunspot num- 
bers are not always those of greatest 
terrestrial magnetic disturbance, al- 
though both effects follow an approxi- 
mate eleven-year cycle. There is a 
tendency, more pronounced in some 
cycles than in others, for magnetic 
activity to lag behind sunspot activity 
and the effect has been particularly 
noticeable in the last three cycles. 
This is illustrated in Figure 4, where 
the three sunspot* and magnetic- 


*Magnetic activity is represented by numbers 
which are proportional to the average change from 
day to day of the mean horizontal intensity of the 
earth’s magnetic field. 
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Fig. 3—Relation between sunspot maxima 
and magnetic activity maxima 
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Fig. 4—Average sunspot and magnetic activity cycles 


activity cycles since 1900 have been 
superimposed and smoothed by aver- 
aging. These results show that the 
peaks of magnetic activity came later 
than the sunspot peaks, and that a 
given sunspot number was associated 
with substantially higher magnetic 
activity in years following than in 
years preceding the sunspot peak. 

Data on which to base forecasts of 
magnetic activity are more limited 
than those for sunspots, although con- 
sistent observations on day-to-day 
variations in the earth’s magnetic 
field go back about one hundred years. 
In Figure 3, three-year averages 
taken at the peaks over this period 
are plotted against the corresponding, 
although not always coincident, aver- 
age sunspot peaks. The points fall 
roughly along a straight line, which 
naturally would indicate that these 
factors are correlative. 

These results, together with the re- 
sults shown in Figure 4, suggest that a 
moderate peak of sunspot activity in 
any cycle probably will be accom- 
panied by an equally moderate peak 
of magnetic activity and that the year 
of greatest magnetic disturbance will 
occur possibly a year or two after the 
year of highest sunspot number. 
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The Isograph—A Mechanical Root-Finder 


By R. L. DIETZOLD 
Mathematical Research Department 


O determine theoretically the 

behavior of an electrical net- 

work, or conversely to derive 
the constants of a network whose be- 
havior is prescribed, it is necessary to 
know its natural or resonant fre- 
quencies. Part of the mathematical 
work is the solution of a polynomial 
equation. The degree of the poly- 
nomial, which is the highest power of 
the variable that occurs in it, may be 
high, however; and the higher the 
degree, the harder it is to find the 
roots of the equation. An eighth- 
degree polynomial that arose in de- 
sign work some time ago required four 
days for its solution. Only the more 
important problems can justify this 
amount of time, and as a result it has 
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been necessary to employ less satis- 
factory methods, in which the be- 
havior of small sections of the net- 
work are analyzed separately. A 
study was therefore undertaken to de- 
velop an easier technique of root ex- 
traction. Although methods having 
marked advantages were discovered, 
the problem remained formidable 
until the isograph was invented by 
T. C. Fry, and constructed in these 
Laboratories. This isograph is shown 
in use in the illustration at the head 
of this article. 

With the help of this device the 
roots of polynomials may be located 
quickly and easily, irrespective of 
whether they are real or complex. 
Neither does the presence of multiple 
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roots complicate the process in any 
way. If, as sometimes happens, only 
one root or pair of roots is of interest, 
these may be extracted without re- 
gard to the others. Since the process 
is one of successive and independent 
approximation, an error made at any 
point is automatically corrected by 
the next step. The machine will han- 
dle polynomials in which the highest 
power is not greater than ten, which 
is adequate for the design problems 
met at the present time, and its pre- 
cision is at least as good as that of a 
ten-inch slide rule. This also is satis- 
factory, since simple methods have 
been developed for improving the pre- 
cision of the roots to any desired ex- 
tent once their values are known ap- 
proximately. 

To explain the principle on which 
the machine operates, it will be neces- 
sary to talk in terms of complex 
numbers, since when resistances are 
present in the network, as in all prac- 
tical cases, the roots are themselves 
generally complex. Suppose, then, 
that +a.2?+ --- +4,2" is 
the polynomial. Any particular value 


Z- PLANE 


Fig. 1—The independent variable, z, of the 
polynomial is in general a complex num- 
ber, and may be represented as above 
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of z, say x+y, can be represented in 
the usual way by plotting the point 
whose coérdinates are x and y, as 
has been done in Figure 1. If this 


W- PLANE 


= 


Fig. 2—For each value of z there is a cor- 
responding value, w, for the polynomial, 
which is also a complex number 


value of z were substituted in the 
polynomial it would give some par- 
ticular value of w, say u+iv, and this 
can be represented by the point whose 
coordinates are u and v. To avoid con- 
fusion, however, it is better to plot w 
on a separate chart as in Figure 2. 
Thus to every point z in Figure 1 
there corresponds a point w in Figure 
2, so that as z moves to a new value 
21, W moves to a new value w. 
Further, if z follows a closed path R in 
Figure 1, returning to its initial value, 
w will follow some closed path c in 
Figure 2, returning to its initial value. 

Now it is shown in the theory of 
functions of a complex variable that 
if there lies within the curve R no 
value of z for which w=o, then the 
graph of the polynomial c does not 
inclose the point zero; otherwise, the 
number of times that c encircles the 
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origin is just equal to the number of 
roots contained in x. The way in 
which Figure 2 has been drawn, for 
example, would indicate that there 
are three roots of the polynomial 
within R. 

The contour R is arbitrary, and 
might have been drawn in many 
ways. The choice of a circle of radius r 
and center at the origin, as shown in 
Figure 1, however, is simple and con- 
venient. Ter this choice, the number 
of times c loops around the origin 
gives at once the number of roots of 
absolute value less than 7. Also, if 
z=x-+iy be written in the form 
r (cos 6+7 sin @), only the parameter 
@ varies as z describes rR, and the 
polynomial becomes 


n n 
cos a,r' sin k 8, 
I I 
where the symbol & indicates the sum- 
mation of a number of terms in which 
k assumes successive integral values. 
From this expression the real and 
imaginary parts of w can be found for 
each value of 6. If only the terms 
which depend upon @ are plotted, they 
will evidently give a contour c which 
loops around the point w= —da) once 
for each root of w in R. 
A root of the polynomial might then 
be found as follows: the constant 
term, reversed in sign, is first marked 


on the w-plane. Next radii 71, rs, etc., 
are assigned successively to z, and the 
corresponding contours C;, C2, in the 
w-plane are computed and graphed. 
Suppose that c; loops the critical 
point m, times, and Cz loops the 
point 7:+1 times. Then are 7, roots 
of absolute value smaller than 7, and 
one root of absolute value inter- 
mediate between 7 and 7 If 7; is 
taken between 7; and rz, the absolute 
value of the root is located between 
rz; and or between 7; and depend- 
ing on whether c; encircles the criti- 
cal point m or (7:+1) times. By con- 
tinuing in this way, one may locate 
the absolute value of the root within 
limits as narrow as desired by suc- 
cessive approximations. If such a 
value is assigned to r that the root lies 
on R, then c will pass through the 
point —ay. Hence if c passes through 
the critical point as nearly as can be 
told from the graph, the root is lo- 
cated to within the precision of the 
plot. The magnitude of the root is 7, 
and the angle of the root is the value 
of 6 for which the point on c coincides 
with 

In Figure 3 is shown a set of curves 
taken from the solution of an eighth- 
degree equation having four pairs of 
conjugate complex roots. A value of 
0.5 for r gives a curve entirely to the 
right of the point —d, and thus indi- 


Fig. 3—By assuming three values for r, 0.5, 1.0 and 2.0, and plotting the curve, it is 
found that two pairs of roots lie between 0.5 and 1.0 and two pairs between 1.0 and 2.0 
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cates that there are no roots smaller 
than 0.5. A value of 1.0 for r gives a 
graph that loops —d» four times. 
From this curve it is known, there- 
fore, that there are two pairs of roots 
smaller than 1.0 and thus that there 
must be two larger. By taking a value 
of 2.0 for r, it is seen that there are 
four pairs of roots smaller than 2, and 
thus it is shown that of the eight roots 
of the equation, two pairs are be- 
tween I and 2 in value and two pairs 
are between 0.5 and 1.0 in value. The 
more precise determination of a root 
is indicated in Figure 4. A value of 
0.65 for r shows no roots smaller, and 
a value of 0.69 shows one pair smaller. 
There is thus one pair of roots be- 
tween 0.65 and 0.69 in value, and by as- 
suming a value of 0.671—determined 
approximately by interpolation—a 
pair of roots is located at that value. 

Although the theorem upon which 
this procedure is based had long been 
known, and its use as a means of lo- 
cating complex roots of polynomials 
had even been suggested,* the labor 


*By A. J. Kempner, The University of Colorado 
Studies, v. 16, 1928. Professor Kempner’s work was 
first learned of when he published a second paper in 
the Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society 
(December, 1935) while the isograph was under 
construction. It would appear that the possibility 
of drawing the C-curves mechanically had not oc- 
curred to him. 


of computing enough values of w to 
define each contour c was so great as 
to render the scheme almost fantastic. 
What the isograph does is to perform 
these computations and draw the 
curves c mechanically, thus eliminat- 
ing the drudgery associated with the 
method. 

The mechanism which accomplishes 
the curve tracing is an elaboration of 
the harmonic synthesizer built many 
years ago by Professor D. C. Miller 
of Case School of Applied Science. 
From the expression 


n n 
I I 

it is seen that for an assigned value of 
r, the real part of w is a summation of 
harmonic cosine terms with the co- 
efficients a, while the imaginary 
part is a summation of sine terms 
with identical coefficients. Then if 
cranks, one for each term, are so 
geared to a common shaft that as the 
first turns through one revolution, the 
second turns through two, the third 
through three, and so on, the displace- 
ments of a point on the &” crank from 
two perpendicular directions are pro- 
portional to cos k@ and sin k@ re- 
spectively. Further, if the cranks are 
of adjustable length, the constant of 
proportionality may be made a,r*. To 


=0.671 


Fig. 4—By assuming values for r of 0.65, 0.69 and 0.671, it is found that there is one 
pair of roots at 0.671 
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determine the real and imaginary part 
of w it remains only to sum up the dis- 
placements from the two directions 
for all the cranks. How this is accom- 
plished is described in a companion 
paper starting on the next page. 

Even though the c-curves are 
drawn mechanically for each absolute 
value assigned to z, if it were not for 
an additional feature of the machine, 
considerable computation would still 
be required in a solution. Before the 
cranks can be set, the crank-lengths 
a,r* must all be computed, and the 
calculation of these products for each 
value of r employed would be suf- 
ficiently tedious of itself. The iso- 
graph has, therefore, been equipped 
with an auxiliary device, a cylindrical 
slide rule, for computing the crank 
settings mechanically. 

The slide rule consists of a set of 
cylindrical drums, each carrying a 
ten-inch logarithmic scale, and driven 
through friction clutches by a gear 
system identical with that which 
drives the cranks. Thus the displace- 
ments of successive scales as the shaft 
rotates are in the ratios I, 2, 3, etc. 
If the value unity is set initially to the 
hair line on each scale by means of the 
friction clutch, and the shaft then 
rotated until the value r appears 
under the hair line of the first scale, 
the readings on the other scales will 
be 7’, 7°, etc. To obtain the products 
Gyr, ar’, it is only necessary to set the 
scales initially to a, a2, a3, etc., in- 
stead of unity. The slide rules are lo- 
cated each below the corresponding 
crank for convenience in setting up 
the instrument. The relative positions 
of slide rules and cranks may be seen 
in the illustration on the next page 


which shows a small section of the 
isograph with the cover removed. 

During two months of operation, 
the isograph has provided a con- 
venient and rapid means of root ex- 
traction. The advantages of the me- 
chanical solution are the more con- 
spicuous the higher the degree of the 
polynomial and the greater the pro- 
portion of complex roots. It was found 
that the equation of the eighth degree 
with no real roots, whose solution by 
previously existing methods required 
four days, can now be solved in one day 
with the help of the isograph. A more 
significant advantage, however, is 
that the mechanical solution requires 
no special skill and produces no fa- 
tigue in the operator, so that costly 
errors are avoided. 

The machine lends itself also to 
certain incidental applications. It 
may be used to improve to any de- 
sired precision roots already located 
approximately, and it is frequently 
useful in evaluating polynomials for 
complex values of the variable. For 
known networks of lumped elements 
whose behavior can be expressed as 
the quotient of polynomials of not 
greater than the tenth degree, the 
isograph is also found very convenient 
for computing performance. If such 
networks form a regenerative system, 
such as feedback amplifiers, contours 
may be drawn with the isograph 
which loop the singing point in un- 
stable cases in quite the same way as 
the Nyquist diagram. The addition 
of a simple attachment to drive the 
table at a uniform rate would fit the 
machine for service as an ordinary 
harmonic synthesizer, and open other 
fields of usefulness. 


The Mechanism of the Isograph 


By R. O. MERCNER 
Research Design Engineer 


HE real roots of a polynomial 

may be determined graphically 

by substituting values of the 
variable into the various terms and 
plotting the corresponding values of 
the polynomial. The roots are then 
the values of the variable at which th: 
curve drawn through the plotted 
points crosses the horizontal axis. 
When the roots of the polynomial are 
complex, however, having both a real 
and an imaginary component, this 
simple graphical solution cannot be 
employed. In such a case a graphical 
solution is possible, but curves of a 
different sort must be drawn, and the 
method is far too laborious for ordi- 
nary use without some mechanical 
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plotting device. The isograph, re- 
cently built in these Laboratories, re- 
moves most of the exacting work from 
this plotting process, and makes prac- 
ticable the solution of complex poly- 
nomials of as high as the tenth degree. 
The complex variable z of such a 
polynomial may be expressed as 
r (cos +i sin 6) wherer represents its 
magnitude and @ the angle that r 
makes with the axis of reference. 
When its variable is written in this 
form, a polynomial of the tenth degree 
would be written as 
w=a)+aircos cos 20....... 
ay r cos 10 (a, r sin r* sin 
20+...... ay sin 10 @) 
For any value of r a curve can be 
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plotted giving the value of w— or of 
(w—do) if the constant term is trans- 
ferred to the other side of the equa- 
tion—as the value of @ is varied 
continuously from o to 360 degrees. 
How plots of this type are used to 
determine the roots of the equation is 
described in an accompanying article 
found on page 130. 

Since the independent variable in 
plotting the curves is an angle, what is 
required for the isograph is a rotating 
unit that provides two linear motions 
—one proportional to the sine and the 
other to the cosine of the angle. There 
would have to be ten of these units to 
provide for the ten terms of the equa- 
tion, and while the first unit moves 
through an angle @, the second unit 
must move through an angle 26, the 
third unit through an angle 36, and so 
on. Then by providing a means of sum- 


Wit, 
PIN 


Fig. 1—A “pin and slot” mechanism is 
employed to derive two linear motions from 
a@ rotation 


ming the sine and cosine motions sepa- 
rately, and allowing these motions to 
control two perpendicular motions of 
a pencil and drawing board, a closed 
curve will be described as @ increases 
from 0 to 360 degrees. 
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To secure motions proportional to 
the sine and cosine of the angle of ro- 
tation, the isograph utilizes the “pin 
and slot’ mechanism illustrated in 
Figure 1. Here an arm rotating about 


VERTICAL 
AXIS 


HORIZONTAL 
AXIS 


=. 
- 


Fig. 2—As the bar rotates, the motion of 

one Slide bar is always equal to B and that 

of the other to A—equal respectively to r 
cos 0 andr sin 8 


a fixed point carries a pin arranged to 
slide, by means of a rectangular block, 
in rectangular slots cut in two slide- 
bars, each of which is free to move 
back and forth in one direction only— 
the two motions being at right angles 
to each other. These motions are 
equal to the length r times the sine 
and cosine of the angle of rotation. 
This is obvious from the definition of 
a sine and cosine as shown graphically 


in Figure 2. Here sin 6 is equal to 4/R 


and cos @ to B/R, so that the distance 
A is always equal to R sin @, and the 
distance B, to R cos 9. By making the 
length of the arms adjustable, so that 
they may be set equal to the con- 
stants (a,r*) of the equation, the dis- 
placement of the sine and cosine 
arms of Figure 1 are always propor- 
tional to one pair of terms. The ten 
units provided are geared to a com- 
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mon driving motor, but the gearing is 
designed so that when the arm of the 
first unit moves through an angle 8, 
that of the second unit will move 
through an angle 26, that of the third 
through 36, and so on. 

To provide for summing up all the 
sine terms and all the cosine terms, 
the ends of all the slide-bars carry 
pulleys so that a single wire may be 
carried around all the sine pulleys and 
another around all the cosine pulleys 
as indicated in Figure 3. Stationary 
pulleys are mounted between the 
moveable ones so as to keep the direc- 
tion of pull on the wires in line with 
the motion of the slide-bars. These 
wires control the relative motions of a 
pencil and drawing board to plot a 
curve as the angle is varied from zero 
to three hundred and sixty degrees. 


To attain the desired results, pre- 
cision of the highest order had to be 
maintained in building all the essen- 
tial parts of the isograph. The ma- 
chine was built in the Laboratories’ 
shop so as to utilize the skill of the 
expert mechanical technicians. The 
main foundation of the machine is a 
cast-iron bed plate eight feet long and 
two feet wide made in the form of a 
box with shallow sides and ends about 
three inches high. No machining was 
performed on the casting for several 
months so as to allow sufficient aging 
time, and thus hold the warping to a 
minimum. On the back of this casting 
are mounted the driving motors, 
shafting, and worm gears that drive 
the ten rotating units, which are 
mounted on the front of the casting. 

The construction of the rotating 
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Fig. 3—The isograph includes ten “‘pin 

and slot” mechanisms with wires to sum up 

their motions, and a drafting board and 
stylus which the wires control 
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Fig. 4—Diagrammatic detail of a single pair of slide bars with their driving element 


elements is shown in Figure 4. The 
drive shaft passes through the bed 
plate and is fastened to the center of 
a steel bar that acts as the arm of 
Figure 1. This bar is grooved to re- 
ceive the pin of the “pin and slot” 
mechanism. In order that the pin 
may be adjusted for different crank 
lengths, corresponding to the co- 
efficients A;R, of the various terms in 
the equation, a rack is cut along one 
edge of the groove so that a pinion 
attached to the pin may move it 
along the bar. After adjustment the 
pin is secured in place by a set-screw. 

The top of the bar carries a care- 
fully graduated scale to which the 
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center of the pin must be set ac- 
curately. The scale is made visible at 
the center of the pin by constructing 
the latter as a hollow cylinder. A 
vernier scale within the cylinder en- 
ables the effective arm length to be 
adjusted very exactly to the desired 
value on either side of the center— 
one side for positive coefficients and 
the other for negative. The total 
range of adjustment is three inches. 

The hollow pin turns in a rectangu- 
lar bronze block which fits the slots of 
two slide bars, one for the sine motion 
and one for the cosine motion. The 
slide bars are identical steel plates 
running in bronze ways set accurately 
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at right angles to each other. At the 
end opposite to the slot each plate 
carries a pulley around which is 
passed the wire that sums up the sine 
or cosine motions of the ten elements. 
One end of each wire is fixed. The 
other end of the cosine wire is led by 
pulleys to the drawing board, which 
consists of a thin aluminum sheet 
mounted on ball-bearing rollers so 
that it is free to move back and forth 
in only one direction. A counter- 
weight fastened to the other edge of 
the board keeps the wire under con- 
stant tension. The free end of the 
sine wire is led by pulleys to a counter- 
weighted pencil carriage, which is 
mounted with ball bearings in a fixed 
guide crossing the drawing board at 
right angles to its direction of motion. 
Thus the board is displaced back and 
forth in proportion to the sum of the 
cosine terms, and the pencil is dis- 


placed back and forth in a perpen- 
dicular direction in proportion to the 
sum of the sine terms; and this com- 
bined motion gives the desired curve. 

The drive arrangement at the rear 
of the bed plate is shown in Figure 5. 
Two driving motors and drive shafts 
are employed. The one to the right 
and above drives the ten operating 
elements described above. The worm 
wheels on the ten units are all of the 
same size, but the worms have leads 
running from a single to ten, and 
thus give the ten speeds required. The 
other motor and shaft, like the first in 
speed and gear ratios, drives the ten 
slide rules mounted along the bottom 
of the isograph, and is used to deter- 
mine the proper setting of the arms as 
described in the accompanying article. 
Each drive is equipped with an 
electro-magnetic clutch so that the 
machine may be quickly stopped or 


Fig. s—The motor drive for the isograph is mounted on the back of the bed plate 
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started, allowing the motors to re- 
main running. Hand wheels at the 
left end of the bed plate permit the 
isograph to be hand operated if 
it is so desired. 

Although the mechanisms involved 
are not complicated, the construction 
of a satisfactory isograph is long and 
difficult because of the extreme pre- 
cision with which all parts must be 
made and assembled. Loose motion or 
“back lash” must be reduced to al- 
most indetectable amounts. After 
being cut, the gears were fitted to the 
bearings with an accuracy of 0.0001 
of an inch for play and concentricity. 
The slide bars are lapped and fitted 
individually to their bronze guides to 
secure a minimum friction and no 
play. The guides are then screwed to 
the base plate, and then pinned in 
place after the final adjustment. All 
the pulleys have ball bearings, and 
are accurately adjusted for alignment. 
The scale by which the arm length is 


set is graduated to 0.025 of an inch 
and may be read with the vernier to 
0.001 of an inch. With a little skill, 
however, it is possible to read to one- 
quarter of this amount. 

A removable cover is provided for 
the isograph which has clear glass 
sliding windows over each element so 
that the arm lengths may be set. 
Safety switches are provided at each 
window so that, when any one is 
opened, the machine will stop. The 
main bed plate is fastened to heav 
angle brackets, which allow the iso- 
graph to be set on a specially con- 
structed table at an angle convenient 
for operating. These brackets are 
evident in Figure 5 and the position 
of the isograph with respect to the 
table is also shown in the same illus- 
tration. A bench in front of the iso- 
graph permits the operators to move 
readily from position to position as 
they set the slide rules or the arms of 
the elements. 


Conductance in Telephone Cables 


By F. B. LIVINGSTON 
Outside Plant Development 


N the early days of the telephone, 
cables were used only for com- 
paratively short distances and 
mostly for exchange-area service. The 
most important characteristics of such 
cables from the standpoint of trans- 
mission were conductor resistance and 
capacitance. Direct-current insula- 
tion resistance was also of importance, 
but mainly as a means for determining 
the dryness of cable insulation, and 
hence as a check on the integrity of 
the lead sheath after the cable was 
installed. 

With the advent of loading, about 
1g00, much longer cable circuits be- 
came possible, and with the higher 
characteristic impedance of these 
loaded lines another property of the 
cable circuit became important. This 
property called conductance or leak- 
ance is equal for a given frequency, to 
the dielectric power loss divided by 
the square of the voltage. For direct 
current, conductance is the reciprocal 
of the insulation resistance, but when 
measured with alternating current of 
voice frequencies much higher values 
of conductance are found representing 
power losses of more complex nature 
than simple flow of 
current through the 
insulation. 

The importance of 
conductance in loaded 
circuits is illustrated 
by the 450-mile Bos- 
ton-Washington cable 
completed about 1914, 
for which the trans- 
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mission loss caused by conductance 
might have been as much as twenty 
per cent of the total, if the regular core 
drying had not been supplemented 
by a special drying* accomplished by 
forcing hot dried air through the 
heated lead covered cable. This drying 
process was later rendered uneconomi- 
cal by the trend toward the use of 
much finer gauge conductors in voice- 
frequency toll cable circuits caused by 
the development of repeaters and 
other transmission apparatus. 

All cable characteristics vary some- 
what with temperature and _fre- 
quency, and early work looking toward 
the improvement of cable, included 
studies of the effects of both tem- 
perature and frequency on cable char- 
acteristics over the voice range. It was 
found that while capacitance, re- 
sistance, and inductance change but 
little with changing frequency within 
the voice-frequency range, the con- 
ductance increases greatly with in- 
creasing frequency. 

With the introduction of special 
pairs in cables for high-quality pro- 
gram transmission and the prelimi- 

*REcorD, June, 1935, 312. 


Fig. 1—Series-parallel arrangement of impedances and ad- 
mittances similar to that of a cable pair except for the greater 


smoothness of the latter 
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Fig. 2—Average relationship for paper-insulated toll cable ured at the same time 
between frequency and conductance for four temperatures as the conductance, 


nary consideration which was being 
given to the use of carrier systems in 
long-distance cables, the need became 
apparent for better data on the effect 
of temperature change on the cable 
conductance. Such data as were then 
available indicated that there were 
wide differences in the rates at which 
conductance changed with tempera- 
ture for different cables and even for 
different pairs in the same cable. 
Although the contribution of the con- 
ductance losses to the total attenua- 
tion loss may be comparatively small, 
the contribution of conductance to 
the variation in loss with respect to 
temperature change was known to be 
rather large and difficult to predict 
from the data then available. It was 
decided that a more extended series of 
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because they were 
needed for correcting the conductance 
readings as noted below, and it seemed 
desirable to accumulate more data on 
the variations of these characteristics 
with temperature and frequency. 
The reels of cable were tested in a 
temperature-controlled room at fre- 
quencies ranging up to fifty kilo- 
cycles. The conductance and capaci- 
tance were measured on the shielded 
bridge originally devised by George A. 
Campbell* and subsequently refined 
by the Laboratories. The capacitance, 
conductance, inductance, and resist- 
ance of a cable circuit are distributed 
along the entire length of the cable in 
a series-shunt arrangement as indi- 
cated by the diagram in Figure 1. In 
an arrangement of this kind the cur- 
*Electrical World and Engineer, April 2, 1904. 
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rent and voltage at any point along 
the circuit are affected by losses in the 
other parts. The circuit constants at 
different points, therefore, have dif- 
ferent reactions to the near end. A 
measurement at one end of a long line 
of this kind with the far end open does 
not therefore in general give the true 
total admittance of the line. In a 
similar way a measurement at one end 
of a long line closed at the far end 
does not give the true total series im- 
pedance. It would, of course, be de- 
sirable to confine the tests to cable 
lengths short enough to make this 
sort of error negligible, but this would 
involve the possibility of serious errors 
due to end effects and to inaccuracy 
of measurement, besides tending to 
make the sample less representative. 


Calculations of the 
300 


above is less than one per cent for a 
500-foot length of ordinary toll cable 
at frequencies of 50,000 cycles or less. 
The difference between the values of 
conductance measured by the bridge 
and the true values for such a length 
are indicated by Table I. 

Numerous readings were taken over 
a range of frequency and temperature, 
and from them the true values of con- 
ductance were calculated. The aver- 
age results are plotted in Figures 2 and 
3. The variation of conductance with 
frequency was found to follow approx- 
imately the formula c=a/", where a 
and v depend on such conditions as 
the type of cable, the amount and dis- 
tribution of insulating material around 
the conductor, the dryness of the insu- 
lation, and the temperature of the 


true values from the 
bridge readings can be 


made but may become 
very laborious, as will 


be seen from an ap- = o> 
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conductance g, capaci- 
tance ¢, resistance 7, 
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and inductance /. 
This formula, 
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Fig. 3—Average relationships for paper-insulated toll cabie 
between conductance and temperature at various frequencies 
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Table I—Measured values and true values 
of conductance in micromhos for a 500-foot 
length of ordinary 19-gauge toll cable 


Frequency Measured “‘g” True G 
1,000 cycles 110 
10,000 cycles 2.06 2.00 
25,000 cycles 10.70 6.95 
50,000 cycles 36.0 19.0 


cable. For the usual type of 19-gauge 
voice-frequency toll cable and for fre- 
quencies from ten to fifty kilocycles the 
value of 7 was found to be about 1.3— 
that is, the conductance increased as 
about the 1.3 power of the frequency. 
More recent tests on similar cables 
for a range of frequencies up to several 
million cycles showed about the same 
rate of increase to hold for these 
higher frequencies. 

While it is known that this relation 
does not apply universally for all insu- 


lations and for all frequencies, some 
recent measurements on other types 
of cable circuits employing a number 
of different structural forms and a 
number of insulating materials other 
than paper showed that for these also 
the conductance increased with fre- 
quency up to several million cycles 
per second approximately according 
to such an empirical formula—the 
values of a and v depending again on 
the type of structure and the nature, 
amount, and distribution of the insu- 
lating material and its condition. 

The data obtained in these studies 
of the effects of temperature and fre- 
quency changes on the cable conduc- 
tance and other constants have been 
of considerable value in the design of 
temperature compensating equipment 
for program circuits and other long 
cable circuits and in the design of 
equalizing networks for cable-carrier 
telephone systems. 
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